CHAPTER VII. 

PERSONAL REMINISCENCES OF THE AUTHOR. 


Early Devotion to the Union.—Formation at Clarksburg, Va., of Union and Confederate 
"Home Guards.”—Intolerant Attitude of Secessionists.—Unionists place themselves on 
the Defensive.—Union and Confederate Companies Organized.—Vituperation must 
give place to Sober Criticism.—Early Occupation of West Virginia by Confederates.— 
Prominent Men for the Union.—Unique Armament of Union HomeGuards.— Clarksburg 
the Home of Some of the Most Noted Leaders of the Southern Cause.— Collision between 
the two Companies of Home Guards.—The Humanity of both Sides. —Captain A. J. 
Smith's Sketch. — The 31st (Confederate) Virginia Infantry. 


“ Dissolve the Union ! Roll away 
The spangled flag of glory's day ; 

Blot out the history of the brave. 

And desecrate each patriot's grave, 

And there above the wreck of years. 

Quaff an eternity of tears 1 

** Dissolve the Union l can it be 
That they who speak such words are free ? 

Great God 1 did any die to save 
Such sordid creature* from the grave, 

When breast to breast and hand to hand 
Our patrio; sd the land ? " 

B W Mia| Y personal reminiscences of the conflict ante-date by several months 
MmM my enlistment in the army. Indeed, I was doing soldier duty at 
WMm my home in Clarksburg, Va., even before I fully realized that the 
time was approaching when there would be a call to arms, to defend the 
constitutional integrity of the Nation. The duty to which I allude was as a 
member of a * 4 Home Guard,” formed for the protection of the city of Clarks¬ 
burg and the adjacent country. The necessity for such an organization was 
suggested by the action of those of our fellow citizens who believed in the 
principles of secession, and who championed the Southern cause. For, as 
early as January, 1861, Southern sympathizers in the city of Clarksburg 
formed a company for military purposes, which met two or three nights in 
the week, in the courthouse, for drill and instructions. But here again the 
reader may inquire, why should this circumstance call for a Union Home 
ird ? 

It was not because an estimable body of the citizens were pleased to form 
a military organization among themselves, but it was because of the open, 
boastful and intolerant attitude of these people towards all who ventured to 

differ from them upon the questions of the day—notably the right of secession. 
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And this intolerance was intensified by threats of extermination to all 
“Yankees ” and “Yankee” institutions generally. In view of the fact that 
among those who made these threats were some of the most influential citizens 
of the State, their words were received by the Unionists as authoritative, and 
being thus forewarned, the Unionists very naturally decided to place them¬ 
selves on the defensive, and they too, as early as February, formed a Union 
Home Guard and occupied the courthouse, for “drill and instructions/* on 
alternate Evenings with the Southerners. For three months or more, these 
two military companies (soon to become Federal and Confederate soldiers), 
formed a theme for local excitement that vied with the larger and more impor¬ 
tant events in which the country was involved at that time. 

I extract no pleasure in referring to the days of contentions between 
former friends, but it is part of the record of events of the period immediately 
preceding the war, and therefore not without interest. The hot blood of 
those days has now been cooled by the lapse of years. The war demon¬ 
strated the fact that the soldiers North and South were American soldiers, 
and the courage and prowess of both were tested on many a battlefield, and 
I am always glad to witness the generous tone and spirit, which now so 
generally prevails between these former opponents. Vituperation must 
give place to sober criticism. Lee and Jackson must be gauged by the 
same standards as are applied to Grant and Sherman. That they were good 
men and great military leaders none can deny, and all that was best and 
greatest in them belongs to our common country. Our foreign enemies must 
not ignore this fact, for in any attack from without they must consider that 
they will have to fight the Grants and the Lees, and the Shermans and the 
Jacksons, who would in such an event stand side by side. President Lin¬ 
coln was altogether right and wise—as he always was—when he addressed 
the body of men who came to serenade and congratulate him on the final 
victory, a few days before his lamented death. He listened to their bands 
play and said: “Why, I wish the band would play Dixie; that is our tune 
now; we captured it.” Truthful words fitly spoken; cavillers may wail, but 
the logic of events is plain—for to-day the children of Federal and Confede¬ 
rate march shoulder to shoulder, common citizens of a common country, 
inheritors of a common destiny, to be perpetuated, may it be, for ages to 
come. 

The two opposing companies heretofore referred to continued to drill, 
and to keep the city in a state of political effervescence. Early in May, 1861, 
a Confederate force occupied Grafton, and during the month, Philippi, 
Beverly, Rich Mountain and the Kanawha Valley fell into their hands. 

Our company of Union Home Guards were acting under no special 
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authority, save that natural law of self-preservation. About May ist, we 
began to perform police and picket duty in the city and on the roads leading 
into the place. The Guard consisted mainly of young men;, there were, 
however, some notable exceptions, whose names were either on the roll or 
gave encouragement by a strong and outspoken approval. We recall such 
prominent men as Colonel Richard Fowkes, Waldo Goff, Nathan Goff, 
Lloyd Lowndes, Walter Ebert, Alstorphius Weminger, Luther Haymond, 
William A. Harrison, Thomas W. Harrison, Lloyd Moore, Jasper Y. Moore, 
Peter H. Goodwin, Samuel R. Steel, John and W. P. Irwin, Lloyd L. Lang, 
Col. Thos. S. Spates, Ira Hart, James G. Bartlett, John and Edwin Stealey, 
Edwin Maxwell, Burton Despard, Wm. R. Alexander, Elisha Owens, Benj. 
F. Shuttleworth, Noah Dunnington and others. 

This guard was not generally uniformed, and the variety, quality, and 
quantity of their armament ranged from a dirkknife to a double-barreled 
shot-gun. My own equipment for service will illustrate. I did, however, 
wear a suit of soldier clothes, having been, prior to the beginning of hostili¬ 
ties, orderly-sergeant of “the Harrison Rifles/* a uniformed and armed 
company of the State militia. So, with my uniform, when on duty, I car¬ 
ried my orderly-sergeant’s sword, a six-shooter pepper-box revolver, and 
a monster cutlass, made to order by the city blacksmith from a worn-out file. 
The thing was two-edged, sharp as a razor, about 18 inches long, and of 
course made of the best steel and tempered to perfection. 

No two of us were armed alike, but the home-made cutlass was a recog¬ 
nized necessity for both defensive and offensive warfare. Homely and imprac¬ 
tical as these instruments of war now seem, they were then, nevertheless, in 
the hands of courageous men, who would have used them to the death. 

Perhaps no other portion of West Virginia was so severely tried in the 
balance of loyalty as was Clarksburg. 

It was the home of some of the most noted leaders of the Rebellion in the 
western part of the State. It was here the first full company west of the 
Alleghany mountains was recruited for the Confederate army, and notwith¬ 
standing the fact that since May ist our Union Home Guard had been doing 
good service day and night in the way of picketing the approaches to the city, 
and keeping scouting parties out in all directions to the southward, frequently 
meeting with questions requiring careful but stubborn treatment, the climax 
of our indignation came when, on the afternoon of May 23, our home company 
of Confederates (before referred to) of about 60 men, appeared upon the streets, 
armed and equipped for active service. This occurrence came very near pro¬ 
ducing a local collision that bid fair to be a very serious one. It was a question 
of loyalty vs. disloyalty of neighbors and former friends. The Union Home 
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Guards were not slow to resent this insult to the United States Government. 
The courthouse bell, which we had previously designated to ring the danger 
signal, sounded the assembly, and with the alertness of the tiger springing from 
his lair, the courthouse was soon filled with the Union Home Guards and the 
excited inhabitants of the city. A hasty conference of the members of the 
Guard, and a committee was appointed to wait upon the Confederate company 
and demand their objects and intentions. Our committee was treated with that 
characteristic bombast of the original F. F. V.’s, who believed that one 
Southern gentlemen could annihilate half a dozen 4 ‘Lincoln hirelings”; but 
our Union Guards didn’t believe any such nonsense as that, and after a 
second council of war, demanded the unconditional surrender of their arms. 
Realizing that we were desperately in earnest and meant business, a confer¬ 
ence with us was agreed upon to meet at the courthouse at once. The 
reader must not disguise the fact that this was an occasion of desperation 
between men goaded to the extreme tension of maddened endurance. 

The conference developed the humanity of both sides, and speeches by 
both parties were made to a crowded audience. Our side, however, were 
firm in their demands for the surrender of their arms and a disbandment of 
the company. The terms finally agreed upon were the surrender of the arms 
until the following day, when they were to be returned, provided the company 
would leave the city in a body. This was concurred in, and the following 
day witnessed the departure of the company, with their arms and accoutre¬ 
ments, for Grafton to join the Confederate forces stationed there, and the 
shedding of blood was averted. 

The leading spirits of both sides of that exciting episode afterwards 
became conspicious in the War of the Rebellion. From those leading actors 
sprung the 3d W. Va. (Union) and the 31st Va. (Confederate), and the 
fortunes or misfortunes of war gave the opportunity to these noted regiments 
to meet face to face upon several occasions on the field of battle, and I speak 
the sentiments of the survivors of my regiment, I know, when I say that we 
have no occasion to exult over the fallen 31st Va., and they should feel no 
humiliation at having been conquered by veterans worthy of their steel. 
Each did their best, each fought a good fight. 

* Captain A. J. Smith’s Sketch. 

In anticipation of hostilities between the States, a company of volunteers 
was organized in Clarksburg, Va., in January, 1861, to be held subject to 
the orders of the Governor of Virginia. It was composed of some of the best 

* The following sketch is contributed by Capt. Augustine J. Smith, a member of the 
company of Confederates just referred to. T. F. L. 
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citizens of the town and vicinity, and included in its membership eight 
attorneys-at-law, two editors, one civil engineer, several merchants, clerks, 
mechanics and farmers, and numbered about 60 men. 

Uriel M. Turner was elected captain and Wm. P. Cooper and Norval 
Lewis, lieutenants. The company drilled two or three nights in the week 
until the 23d day of May, 1861, when they were ordered to rendezvous at 
Grafton, Taylor Co., and on that day took up their line of march for that 
place. On the second day they arrived at Fetterman; on the night of their 
arrival, Bailey Brown, a member of a Union Company at Grafton, fired on 
our pickets, and he was shot dead, being the first blood shed in West Virginia. 
We took possession of Grafton next day. As large bodies of Union troops 
were advancing on Grafton, we retreated to Philippi where the command 
was surprised on the 2d day of June, 1861, by a large force of Union troops, 
under Col. Kelley. From there we retreated to Huttonsville, when we were 
reinforced by several regiments and marched back to Laurel Hill, 12 miles 
from Philippi, which was occupied by Union forces under General Morris, 
who attacked our force about the 8th of July. Finding our position untenable, 
by the defeat of General Pegram at Rich Mountain, the forces under General 
Garnett retreated toward Beverly; finding that our retreat had been cut off 
by our cavalry having blockaded the road, we turned off the Beverly pike, 
six miles from that town, and took the road across the tributaries of the Cheat 
River. On the second day of the retreat, we were compelled by the rains 
and mud to abandon our wagons, trains and one piece of artillery. 

The Federal forces not being encumbered, caught up with our rear 
guard, and in a skirmish General Garnett was killed; thereupon a stampede 
ensued, which continued until next morning, when we arrived at the “Red 
House,” on the N. W. Va. turnpike. After resting a few hours, we retreated 
towards Petersburg, Hardy Co. As we were pursued by Federal forces 
fron* behind and threatened in front by forces at Oakland, Md., we continued 
to Petersburg and Franklin, to Monterey, where we were met by large rein¬ 
forcements under General Robert E. Lee, having been on the retreat one 
week and without food for several days. In consequence of the hardships on 
the march, large numbers of our men died. The company having been 
formed into a regiment composed of ten companies of West Virginians, was 
designated company “C, ” 31st Va. Vols., a regiment known as a crack regi¬ 
ment in the army of northern Virginia. 

From Monterey, after a few days’ rest, we went west about 25 miles to the 
west side of the Alleghany Mountains, on the east fork of the Greenbrier 
River, where we camped until the latter part of November. While here we 
were attacked by General Reynolds of the Union forces, and after five hours’ 
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fight, repulsed him. At this camp, the first death occurred in company “C 
Daniel S. Sumner, O.-S., died with the measles. After leaving Camp 
Barton, we took up winter quarters on the top of the Alleghanies, where we 
staid until April 1, 1862. On the 13th December, we were surrounded and 
attacked by a large force of Federals under General Milroy, and after eight 
hours’ fighting, repulsed him, the losses on both sides being heavy. Company 
“C” lost five men killed, viz., Ethelbert Smith, James Smith, Alvin Nutter, 
A. J. Cropp and John W. Whitman, and had ten wounded. 

About the 1st of May the command returned east to within 5 miles of 
Staunton, where we joined General “ Stonewall” Jackson and returned west, 
and fought General Milroy at McDowell; defeated and followed him to 
Franklin; we continued with General Jackson and were under his command 
until his death at Chancellorsville in May, 1863; afterward with Early until 
the close of the war. The “Co. ” lost about 20 men killed, and 10 men 
died from disease; among the killed, in addition to those above mentioned, 
were Samuel Dawson, Lt. Wm. West, Jno. W. Wallingham, H. H. Holden, 
Joseph Snyder, Jonas Greathouse, Luther Dawson. Among those who died 
were Lt. Norval Lewis, Silas Greathouse and Aaron Young. 

Scarcely a member of the company escaped being wounded, some as many 
as five times. Louis Carmack, John W. Prid more, Wm. Taylor, were disabled 
from wounds. The company participated in the following battles: Surprise 
at Philippi, Laurel Hill, Greenbrier River, Alleghany Mountains, McDowell, 
Front Royal, Winchester, Cross Keys, Port Republic, 1862; seven days’ 
fight at Richmond, Cedar Mountain, 2d Manassas, Antietam, Fredericksburg, 
Chancellorsville, Monocacy, Winchester, Fisher’s Hill, Wilderness, Spottsyl- 
vania Court House, Cold Harbor, Welden Road, Hatchers Run, 1864; and 
were in the trenches at Petersburg and on the retreat to Appomattox. The 
company was reorganized in May, 1862, viz., Wm. P. Cooper, captain, Nor¬ 
val Lewis, 1st lieutenant, Wm. J. West, 2d lieutenant, O. T. Bond, 3d 
lieutenant. 

It was recruited to about 100 men while at Philippi and had very few 
accessions afterward. From death, promotions, and transfer the company 

surrendered about six men at Appomattox. 

The following members were promoted from the ranks to be commissioned 
officers: Robt. Johnston, Confederate Congress; John S. Hoffman, colonel 
31st Va. Infantry; Wm. P. Cooper, major 31st Va. Infantry; Augustine J. 
Smith, captain Army of Tennessee; Benjamin M. Smith, captain Jackson 
Cavalry; Robert J. Smith, captain Jackson Cavalry; J. M. Blair, captain 
Company “C,” 31st Va. Infantry; G. D. Camden, major 25th Va. Infantry; 
Thomas D. Armsy, major Jenkins Cavalry; Hugh H. Lee, captain Jackson’s 
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Staff; S. M. Sommers, captain and asst.-quarlermaster; Asbury Lewis, 
captain Jackson Cavalry; Joshua Rodabaugh, lieutenant Company “C, ” 
31st Va. Infantry; W. F. Gorden, captain Jenkins Cavalry; O. T. Bond, 
lieutenant Company “C,” 31st Va. Infantry; Wm. J. West, lieutenant Com¬ 
pany “C, ” 31st Va. Infantry; James M. McCann, captain Jackson Cavalry. 

The following members are known to be surviving, Captain Augustine 
J. Smith, Captain B. M. Smith, Captain J. M. McCann, Private A. W. Lang, 
Lieutenant Joshua Rodabaugh, A. J. Queen, David Slocum, Wm. T. Smith, 
J. H. Preston, Captain J. M. Blair, Captain Asbury Lewis, T. M. Golden, 
Jno. W. Rector, Marcellus Armstrong. But two deserters, viz., Jacob Run- 
nion and Wm. McCoy. 

Native and adopted citizens of Clarksburg, Va., who held commissions 

in the Confederate army: Lieut-General Thomas J. Jackson (Stonewall), 
Brigadier-General Wm. L. Jackson, Colonel Geo. Jackson, Colonel Jno. S. 
Hoffman, Lt.-Colonel Alfred H. Jackson, Colonel Chapin Bartlett. Majors, 
Wm. P. Cooper, P. B. Adams, G. D. Camden, Jr., Andrew T. Owens, 
Rezin C. Davis, Jno. L. Sehon. Captains, John G. Gittings, Charles 
McCally, Uriel M. Turner, Augustine J. Smith, Benj. M. Smith, Robert J, 
Smith, Silas Owens, Wm. F. Gorden, Hugh H. Lee, Warren Lurty, Alvin 
N. Bastable, Samuel M. Sommers, Lieutenants, Norval Lewis, Fred. 
W. Bartlett, Edward Lynch. 





CHAPTER VIII. 


PERSONAL REMINISCENCES— (CONTINUED). 

Recruiting and Organization of the Third Virginia Union Infantry Regiment.—Trials and 
and Disappointments of the Confederates in Filling their Ranks in West Virginia.— 
Third Regiment in Company Detachments Fighting Guerrillas.—Author’s Experience 
as Post-Adjutant in Issuing Passes.—Consolidation of the Third Regiment.—Ludicrous 
First Experience in Soldiering in the Field. 

HE incidents relating to the recruiting and final muster-in of my 
regiment—the Third Virginia Union Infantry Volunteers—will 
recall, no doubt, the experience of all other regiments recruited in 
western Virginia. Governor Peirpoint entrusted the formation of this regi¬ 
ment to Col. David T. Hewes, of Clarksburg. The camp or rendezvous, 
named “Camp Hewes,” was located near the city, and was well supplied 
with tents and other necessaries for the comfort of the men. I was desig¬ 
nated recruiting officer for the regiment, and in that capacity assisted in 
recruiting companies B, F and G. 

My success as recruiting officer depended upon circumstances. Within 
the limits of Clarksburg but little argument was required to find men 
willing to sacrifice themselves upon the altar of patriotism, but in the 
smaller towns some argument and explanation was necessary. I will 
relate my experience at the town of Weston, in Lewis County, 29 miles 
south of Clarksburg. Being well acquainted there, I naturally anticipated 
a hearty welcome and easy time in securing a full company for my regi¬ 
ment ; but the Secession element was flourishing there, and as usual they were 
the men of influence—the officeholders—devoted to Governor Letcher and 
General Lee. So my uniform didn’t impress that element with the import¬ 
ance of my mission, but as I realized that I had the full sanction of “ Uncle 
Sam ” at my back, I cared little for their objections and growling. I 
assumed my right to do as I pleased. Accordingly, I distributed printed 
circulars through the town, calling a general meeting at the court house for 
the following day. This was the first official visit that quiet town had 
received from the “Lincoln hirelings,” and this innovation upon my part so 
incensed the great men (officers) of the town that they waited upon me with 
“official” importance, and informed me that I could not hold my adver¬ 
tised meeting in the court house, and that if I attempted to enter it for 
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such an unholy purpose my arrest would soon follow, and in place of 
the court house I would find myself in the county jail. 

I challenged their authority to interfere with even so small a part of the 
United States as a recruiting officer, and I don’t know whether it was my 
determination or their timidity, but the advertised call was held at the court 
house and no interference was offered. I made my speech to the interested 
audience which filled every part of the large room, and then called for 
volunteers, when twenty good, loyal men signed the roll. Soon after, I 
procured the services of a fifer and drummer, and treated the town to a 
parade. I then secured transportation, and with colors flying left for 
Clarksburg with my recruits, much to the indignation of the Secession 
element and the gratification of the loyal men, and that event proved to be 
only the introduction that finally secured 750 men to the credit of Weston 
and Lewis counties to the Union cause. 

The Confederates, however, were not so successful at recruiting their 
regiments, as the following correspondence would indicate. I quote from 
Brig.-Gen’l- R. S. Garnett, C. S. A., to Gen’l R. E. Lee: 

Headquarters, Department of Northwestern Virginia, 

Camp at Laurel Hill, Va., June 25, 1861. 
********* 

I have been, so far, wholly unable to fit anything like accurate or reliable informa¬ 
tion as to numbers, movements or intentions of the enemy, and begin to believe it an almost 
impossible thing. The Union men are greatly in the ascendency here, and are much more 
zealous and active in their cause than the Secessionists. The enemy are kept fully advised 
of our movements, even to the strength of our scouts and pickets, by the country people, 
while we are compelled to grope in the dark as much as if we were invading a foreign and 
hostile country. My hope of increasing my force in this region has, so far, been sadly dis¬ 
appointed. Only eight men have joined me here and fifteen at Colonel Heck's camp—not 
sufficient to make up my losses by discharges, etc. These people are thoroughly imbued 
with an ignorant and bigoted Union sentiment. 

********* 
(Signed), R. S. Garnett, 

Brig.-Gen* l Provisional Army Commanding . 

Also, extract from Gen’l Henry A. Wise’s report to General Lee: 

Bungers Mill, Va., Four Miles West of Lewisburg, Aug, 1st, 1861. 
Gen'l R. E. Lee, Commanding, etc . 

********* 

The Kanawha Valley is wholly disaffected and traitorous. It was gone from Charles¬ 
ton down to Point Pleasant before I got there. Boone and Cabell are nearly as bad, and the 
state of things in Braxton, Nicholas, and part of Greenbrier is awful. The militia are noth¬ 
ing for warlike uses here. They are worthless who are true, and there is no telling who is 
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true, you cannot persuade these people that Virginia can or will ever reconquer the northwest, 
and they are submitting, subdued and debased. I have fallen back not a minute too soon, 
and here let me say, we have worked and scouted far and wide and fought well, and 
marched all the shoes and clothes off our bodies, and find our old arms do not stand service. 
I implore for some (one thousand) stand of good arms, percussion muskets, sabers, pistols, 
tents, blankets, shoes, rifles and powder. Respectfully, 

Henry A. Wise. 

The full quota of companies for the third regiment was secured about 
the ist of July, and when the regiment by general consent selected its field 
and staff officers (see Regimental History), I was made adjutant. 

In the meantime Clarksburg had become the most important military 
post in West Virginia. It was the base of supplies for quartermaster and 
commissary stores during that series of battles at Philippi, Rich Mountain, 
Laurel Hill, Carrick’s Ford, etc., and continued to be an important military 
headquarters till the close of the war. 

In addition to my duties at the date of muster-in as regimental adjutant, 
I was also designated as post-adjutant, and as such had special charge 
of issuing passes and administering the required oath of allegiance to the 
United States to all persons, not soldiers, coming into or leaving the city. 
My office was usually the headquarters of the commanding general, who 
would perchance remain at the post for a day or more. I recall with 
interest the season when General Rosecrans, with Captain Hartsuff as 
Adjutant-General, occupied my office. I was complimented by the confi¬ 
dence of General Rosecrans, and rendered him material aid in his plans to 
march to the Kanawha. 

I missed the genial society of General Rosecrans and Captain Hartsuff 
who went to other fields, but I continued to keep open house at the same 
place, and for some time had extra duty in my specialty of administering the 
oath of allegiance to many West Virginians who had, in an unguarded 
hour, joined the Confederate forces, and being among the number captured 
at Rich Mountain, came with their parole to take the oath and become law- 
abiding citizens again. Among that number was one of my near relatives, 
and in reply to my inquiry as to how he liked soldiering, said that his 
camp experience was delightful, the life of a soldier was charmingly 
exciting, and that he would not have given it up but for the fact that “ when 

you -- Yankees called you were mean enough to bring your guns 

along.” He took the oath and remained faithful to his obligation. 

The position of “pass-giver” at this period afforded abundant opportu¬ 
nity to study and to become familiar with the true inwardness of the appli¬ 
cants. I will refer briefly to some of their characteristics, and for conveni¬ 
ence will do so under three distinct headings: The truly loycd y the undecided , 
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and the truly rebel\ The first referred to gave little annoyance. They 
would walk boldly to the desk, and with free, open willingness subscribe to 
the required oath, seeming to regard the ceremony as a blessed privilege 
vouchsafed to them. The second, or “undecided” class gave the most 
trouble, and, like the rockets, their actions and course was “erring and 
unknown”; there was no positive assurance whether they held the obliga¬ 
tion binding or not. The spy or blockade runner would take the oath with 
a sad and sullen assent. The doubtful ones—those who were Union when 
it was policy to be such, or Confederate when with Confederates—offered 
the greatest study; their devices and idiosyncrasies were often amusing. 
Some would assure me they were intensely loyal, but had conscientious 
scruples about swearing to that fact. Others would assure me that I had 
known them all my life—what was the use of swearing them? Again 
others would address an envelope to the Governor of the State or other 
official, and would assume indignation that a man with a letter to the Gov¬ 
ernor should be obliged to take an oath to be loyal to the Government. A 
prominent merchant of this class from a neighboring town wished a pass to 
go to Wheeling to replenish his stock of goods, and conceived this potent 
evidence of his loyalty. He had an old copy of the New York Tribune , and 
having improvised a fan so that the folding of the paper displayed the head¬ 
ing when he asked for the pass, I suggested the required oath, when he 
innocently gave a knowing wink directed towards the Tribune . I feigned 
to not understand, when he winked again and again; but as I had never 
kept a soda fountain he failed to make me understand. The reader will 
understand the potency of this device better perhaps when I state that just 
prior to the war only two copies of the New York Tribune had been sent to 
the postoffice at Clarksburg, and for that offense Horace Greeley, the pub¬ 
lisher, had been cited to appear before the Judge of our Circuit Court, and he 
was found guilty of “ publishing and distributing an incendiary document.” 
With that indictment standing against Horace Greeley, the aforesaid mer¬ 
chant thought his paper fan should be an unquestioned passport. He took 
the oath. 

I could go on ad infinitum relating incidents under this heading—some 
of them amusing, some of them touching and painful. 

The third class, or “truly rebel,” seldom required passes. They 
remained at home, and were themselves keepers of their self-made prisons. 
They were few in numbers, however, and gave the Government little con¬ 
cern. They worshiped in their isolation the institution of negro slavery and 
the Act of Secession, but were too cowardly to fight for their cause. 

About the ioth of September came the gladsome order for me to relin- 
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quish my duties as post-adjutant and report for duty at the front. For 
several weeks prior to this date the officers of our regiment had been urging 
the authorities to relieve our scattered regiment from the irksome duties of 
fighting guerrillas, and permit us to take the field as a consolidated regiment. 
Until this date my duties had been wholly executive and clerical, and I 
knew nothing of the practical and exciting duties of war, but I was eager 
for the change, and welcomed the order that bade me report at Beverly, the 
place designated for the assembling of my regiment. Believing that my 
first experience in real soldiering would reawaken the early recollections of 
some of my comrades who enjoy the ludicrous side of early army life, I will 
draw the picture as it now vividly stands before me. The adjutants of 
infantry regiments being entitled to a horse, I had procured a noble animal 
with the finest rig—gold braid, bright ornaments, and all of the most 
approved army regulations—my uniform and saber to correspond. So, 
when mounted, I looked every inch a soldier (aside, in a bandbox). Poor, 
foolish, misguided young man. How little I knew of the realities of terrible 
war. Well, the day came wdien I was to take my leave. My command 
consisted of the regimental band and about seventy-five recruits for different 
companies of the regiment. Of course I had to have transportation for my 
personal effects, but I was a good deal perplexed when I discovered that the 
full complement of the regiment’s transportation had been furnished, and 
was already far to the southward; but I was not to be repulsed so early in 
the engagement. I had already in my official capacity secured the friend¬ 
ship of Capt. Charles Leib, the widely-notorious depot quartermaster, and 
by strategic movement secured from him an ambulance and a pair of fine 
horses. The veteran soldier will naturally ask, “For what purpose did one 
common, every-day adjutant want with so much transportation? ” ’ The 
inquiry is easily answered. It was for my Saratoga trunk, filled with 
several suits of soldier clothes, with an abundance of fine linen, including 
night-shirts, etc. Then my camp-chest, which was filled with cooking 
utensils, with an abundance of hams, tongues, sausage, jellies, preserves, 
spices, etc., with a full line of chinaware, knives, forks, spoons, etc. Then 
I had a cot, with blankets, white spread and sheets, and my desk was filled 
with paper, envelopes, and necessary blanks for regimental purposes, not 
forgetting a wall tent. 

The hour for departure came, the assembly sounded, and mounted at 
the head of my band, recruits and ambulance, it was necessary to march 
through the city, and that hour revealed to me that even amid the pomp and 
glitter and tinsel, just behind the scene lurked the heart-burning of possibly 

the last good-bye to family and friends. My residence in the city was on 
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the route from camp to the main road, upon which the march was to be 
made. I halted the command in front of my residence, and had the band 
play “Home, Sweet Home,” while I took the friendly hand of those who 
had called for the purpose, and held to my bosom my young wife and little 
babe, while the kisses and tears mingled with the silent good-bye. It was a 
separation the recital of which will no doubt reawaken similar experiences 
of some of my comrades of the war who may read it, but a sadder recol¬ 
lection still will come to the widow and orphan who looked for their brave 
and loved one that came not. 

Having remounted I left the touching scene behind and marched away 
to the war, the band playing that oft-played and familiar air, “The Girl I 
Left Behind Me,” Our first day’s march covered eighteen miles, going 

into camp at sunset. I at once proceeded to prepare for the night. I had 
my tent pitched on a beautiful grassplat, and ordered supper prepared. My 
servant was a colored boy named “Bill,” who hailed from Cincinnati. (I 
will have occasion to speak of him again.) He was just as ignorant of 
camping out or getting a meal as myself; but the fire was built and coffee 
made, and all the dishes placed, and a ham was cut, pickles and fruit 
brought out of the chest, and I was summoned to the repast. It did not take 
long for me to discover that I had forgotten the most important part of the 
menu —bread. The result of this was, that very early in my soldiering I 
had to skirmish for something to eat. I made my distress known to the 
band and soon found liberal givers. The next day the march was to Buck- 
hannon where we remained several days, with nothing of special interest to 
relate, except the circus performance of my afore-mentioned boy, Bill, from 
Cincinnati. He was desirous to inspect the town and surroundings; accord¬ 
ingly, without leave, he donned my best suit of military clothes, saddled my 
horse with best rig, and granted himself leave of absence for three hours. 
I had that boy Bill court-martialed at once. I was personally president of 
the court, judge advocate, and the court’s verdict was guilty. Sentence, 
dismissed the service; findings approved. After leaving Buckhannon the 
march was to Beverly, where for the first time since its organization the 
regiment was all together. A month was spent at Beverly drilling and pre¬ 
paring ourselves for the active duties of the soldier. Our next orders were 
to proceed to Elkwater to go into winter quarters. 





CHAPTER IX. 


PERSONAL REMINISCENCES— (CONTINUED). 

At Camp Elkwater.—Severe Winter Weather.—General Milroy in Command.—Orders to 
Break Camp.—On the March, Faced Towards Staunton.—Magnificent Winter Scene on 
Alleghany Mountain.—In Camp at Monterey.—A Short Engagement.—Battle of Mc¬ 
Dowell.—General Fremont at Franklin, in Command of the Mountain Department. 

HE months of February and March brought to Camp Elkwater the 
severest weather that had visited that place in many years, which 
made the life of the soldiers there monotonous indeed. There was 
snow, rain, freezing day and night, which compelled the soldier to remain 
within his tent or log hut, except when duty called him to go on picket. 
Even the enterprising bushwhacker was denied the amusement of shooting 
the head from some venturesome soldier who might have been bold enough 
to venture a mile away from camp. 

As the watchword of the Army of the Potomac was “ On to Richmond,” 
so did the Army of West Virginia adopt as its cherished wish, “On to 
Staunton.” 

General Milroy was in command. On the 5th of April, 1862, the wel¬ 
come order was given for his entire brigade, comprising the 2d W. Va. 
Infantry, Colonel Moss ; 3d W. Va. Infantry, Lieutenant-Colonel Thomp¬ 
son; 25th Ohio Infantry, Lieut.-Col. W. P. Richardson; 32d Ohio Infantry, 
Lieutenant-Colonel Swinney; 73d Ohio Infantry, Colonel Smith; 75th Ohio 
Infantry, Colonel McLean; Battery I, 1st Ohio, L. A., Captain Hyman; 
12th Ohio Battery, Captain Johnson; 1st W. Va. Cavalry (three companies), 
Maj. J. S. Krepps, to turn their faces towards Staunton, on the North 
Western and Staunton turnpike, via Alleghany Mountain, Monterey and 
McDowell. The weather in the mountains continued terribly severe during 
the month of April ^nd part of May. 

Just here I wish to notice a winter scene while on the march on the 
Alleghany Mountain road. I wish I could describe it in place, as I have 
said, of noticing it; but I shall have to leave a perfect description to other 
minds. I doubt, however, if it could be fittingly described either by words 
or by the artist’s pencil. I have not seen nor read of anything in nature or art 
that could approximate the grandeur and brilliancy of the divinely produced 
scene. The incident, however, is this: when the command went into camp 
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for the night at Camp Alleghany (lately vacated by the Confederates), and 
whilst we were all comfortable and warm within, the night without was 
terrible, by reason of the bitter cold, and at the same time the rain did not 
cease to fall the whole night through. Consequently, day dawned with the 
ground and trees covered with clear, glassy ice. This, however, did not 
offer a barrier to the march of the soldier to duty, and we were early on the 
tramp. The turnpike, after leaving the camp, passed through a dense moun¬ 
tain forest, and as the rain fell upon the trees, freezing as it fell, the tall 
pines had become freighted with their load of crystal ice, the weight of which 
inclined them together, forming an arch of fantastic design, under which for 
miles and miles we marched. The clouds having dispersed, the bright sun 
of the morning bursting out from behind the clouds shone through, pro¬ 
ducing sparkling effects, compared with which the Kohinoor is a pebble of 
marble; and this is not all, for a$ the wind blew through the million of 
meshes in the archway it gave off flute-like sounds that contained every 
note in the scale. At the same time the swaying of the trees by the 
wind kept up a continuous creaking, and at intervals breaking with a report 
not unlike the discharge of a pistol, altogether forming a march of weird, 
awe-inspiring music. Realizing that no human power could in a century of 
time produce such effects, and that the Creator of the universe had done so 
in a single night, suggests the beautiful words of the poet Derzhavin on 
“God,” from which I quote: 

14 Thy splendor fills all space with rays divine.” 
****** 

"As sparks mount upward from the fiery blaze, 

So suns are born, so worlds spring forth from Thee, 

And as the spangles in the sunny rays 
Shine round the silver snow the pageantry 
Of Heaven’s bright army glitters in Thy praise.” 

Arriving at Monterey that evening, we remained a fortnight. During 
our stay at this place, the enemy, on the 12th of April, 1000 strong, attacked 
our forces. A short engagement ensued, when the Confederates withdrew 
with considerable loss. 

On the 30th of April, Milroy occupied McDowell, 12 miles east of 
Monterey and 36 miles west of Staunton. On the 8th of May the battle of 
McDowell was fought. Generals Milroy and Schenck’s forces had met the 
forces of Generals “Stonewall” Jackson and Edward S. Johnson, consisting 
of five brigades. The battle was fought with great stubbornness on both 
sides, lasting about five hours, when darkness put an end to it. Finding the 
position untenable, General Schenck (who ranked Milroy) withdrew during 
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the night to Franklin. On the following day (May 9th) General Jackson 
sent the following characteristic telegram to Adjutant-General Cooper at 
Richmond: “God blessed our arms with victory at McDowell yesterday.” 
In the light of the facts we fail to see the “victory,” or wherein “God 
blessed their arms.” “ The Records of the Rebellion ” contains the official 
reports of both Generals Schenck and “Stonewall” Jackson, and they show 
that the Confederates outnumbered the Unionists more than three to one. 
The Union loss was 26 killed, 227 wounded, 3 missing. Total, 256. No 
officers among the killed, eleven wounded. 

The Confederate loss was 75 killed, 423 wounded. Total, 498. 16 

officers killed and 38 wounded. 

This was the first battle in which my entire regiment had been engaged, 
though they had, by company, seen hard service, and had had many skir¬ 
mishes with bands of bushwhackers. % 

Further particulars of the McDowell engagement will be found in 
another chapter—title, “6th W. Va. Cavalry.” 

On the nth of May we find Generals Schenck and Milroy (after their 
retreat from McDowell) at Franklin. Gen’l John C. Fremont who had been 
placed in command of the “Mountain Department,” had issued orders to 
his forces to concentrate at this place, when the brigades of Schenck and 
Milroy became a part of his personal command in the field. 

It was here I first met General Fremont. I found him a man of splendid 
physique, with a pleasant face, affable in manner, wearing a full beard and 
thick suit of hair, and every inch a soldier. 

Upon taking command of the Mountain Department in the field, General 
Fremont, at Franklin, W. Va., rearranged his brigades. In this he practi¬ 
cally made the brigade of West Virginia troops, to wit: 2d W. Va., 3d W. 
Va., 5th W. Va. Infantry, 1st W. Va. Cavalry detachment, 1st W. Va. 
Battery G, L. A.; the 25th Ohio, and a battery of the 1st and 12th Ohio, 
L. A., were also of this brigade, which was commanded by Gen’l R. H. 
Milroy. It was fitting at this time that General Milroy should have been 
placed in command of this brigade, for, having spent several months in active 
campaign with the West Virginia soldiers, he was familiar with their methods 
as fighting soldiers and of their necessities. 

An incident occurred at this period that served to excite mingled feel¬ 
ings of disgust and amusement among the West Virginia soldiers at 
Franklin. It was this: When General Blenker arrived with his division, 
which was composed mainly of Germans from Pennsylvania and New York, 
they were much surprised to find themselves associated with “Virginia 
soldiers.” 
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At this time they were ignorant of the fact that there could be any 
loyalty with “ Virginia ” in it, and so incredulous were they that they 
demurred to being cast with the “ Virginians ” in time of battle, alleging 
that these soldiers could not be true to the country’s cause, and expressed 
fear that they would betray them in the heat of battle. 

But this stupid ignorance was short-lived, and our German comrades 
soon realized that there was no loyalty so intense as the loyalty of these men 
of West Virginia, whose love for the flag was intensified by the fact that they 
were fighting for home as well as for country. 

Besides the regiments named in Milroy’s Brigade from West Virginia, 
the 8th W. Va. was also in Fremont’s command, and was brigaded with the 
60th Ohio, the two commanded by Col. G. P. Cluseret, of General Fremont’s 
staff; Battery C, W. Va. L. A., in General Staehl’s Brigade, and the 3d 
W. Va. Cavalry detachment unassigned. 

By reason of past service in the field and the willingness with which the 
West Virginia soldiers responded to every duty, Milroy’s brigade during this 
entire arduous campaign was placed in the lead when on the advance and 
covered the rear when on the retreat; it opened and closed in each skirmish 
and battle, and was assigned to every important duty. It would be 
unpardonable injustice did I not specially mention the gallantry and faith¬ 
fulness of the 25th Ohio, which had served with the West Virginia soldiers 
prior to coming to the Shenandoah Valley. The 25th was a good regiment; 
both officers and men were not only brave soldiers but were genial, com¬ 
panionable comrades as well. 

To read the history of the campaign is to verify the truthfulness of this 
statement relating to Milroy’s brigade. The West Virginians, by reason of 
education and circumstances, readily made efficient soldiers. They were 
good horsemen, and excelled in the use of the rifle; indeed, these two con¬ 
ditions were regarded by them as accomplishments. From childhood both 
men and women learned how to ride, and when in the saddle became a part 
of the horse’s poetry of motion; and few things give more amusement to 
West Virginians when in the large cities than to witness a city dude or dudess 
on horseback in the act of fashionable horseback riding. To look upon a 
dude aping “ English, you know,” with his feet pushed through the stirrups, 
and then bobbing up and down in the saddle as if trying to escape the 
tortures of a tack with its sharp end protruding from the seat, very naturally 
provokes derisive laughter. 

The personnel of the West Virginia regiments named in the foregoing— 
both rank and file—mainly distinguished themselves by their steadfast devo¬ 
tion to duty, and, aside from the killed in battle and died from disease, few 
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changes were made during their full term of service. A few dismissals for 

cause, a few resignations and a few promotions among the officers seemed ta 
satisfy all. 

Whilst the officers were, as a rule, faithful and courageous in battle, but 
few of them became conspicuous for great brilliancy or dash. I do not 
mention this fact to the discredit of any, for they were good citizens before 
the war, they were good soldiers during the conflict, and when peace came, 
conscious of having faithfully served their country, became again good citizens* 


# 






